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OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 


| sex and what education you had had.”’ 


Friday, at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (‘lelephone- Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, inelud- 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 


U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 





sent to the Manager, at the above address. 





A heenocnbilie 


It is not stated what was the result of 
this circularising, but taking it, with several 
other proceedings, as example of the anti- 
God thoroughness, the writer considers that 
the admission of representatives of the Soviets 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
has constituted a great victory for the anti- 
God movement. The article sets out the 
measures that are being taken to have all re- 
ligion completely extirpated throughout 


| Russia by 1937. 


. A. Augustin-Thierry is contributing an 

account of the Prince Imperial to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The first number 
for February, containing the second instal- 
ment, describes the Prince’s education in 
England. Going into some details of the 
rooms he occupied at Woolwich, it tells us 
that among his personal belongings in that, 


simple abode was an authentic drawing made | 


by the King of Rome, representing one of the 
chargers which Napoleon had ridden, and 
bearing the signature ‘‘ Frantz von Reich- 
stadt.” The Prince had among his books a 
Shakespeare given and inscribed to him by 
Queen Victoria, who both calls him ‘‘cousin’’ 
and signs herself his ‘very affectionate 
cousin.”” It is said that among the books 


most used by the Prince were the Historical | 


Works of Frederick the Great. 

There is also in this number an illuminat- 
ing essay on the revival of anti-God activity 
in Soviet Russia, in which M. J. de Bivort de 


la Saudée reproduces a questionnaire pub- | 


lished in May, 1932, and circulated to the 
general reader, with a view to the better 
focussing of plans of campaign by the cen- 
tral committee of the Anti-God Council. It 
ran as follows: 

“1. What books have produced the 
strongest impression on you so far as regards 
the destruction of your religious ideas and 
mentality ? 

“2. What particular passage in these 
books most shook your faith or confirmed you 
in atheism ? 

“3. What anti-religious books failed to con- 
vince you at the time when you were a be- 
liever ? 

‘There is no need to sign the answer, but 
do not forget to record the age at which you 
became anti-religious, and your social posi- 
tion at the time. 


| clear), 


ATERLOO Church and Waterloo Road, 
London, witnessed, in February, 1835, 

a curious scene described in the Annual 
Register for that year—the funeral of an 
American Indian in the burying-ground of 
the church. The deceased was a man of 
twenty-six, by name Antoine Nee-mee-nam- 
quam (popular transliteration a century ago 
seems to have been remarkably simple and 
that is, Thunder and Lightning. 
Friends, Englishmen from the theatre, bore 
the pall. The Chief Muc-coon-ce (Cub, or 
Little Bear) walked as chief mourner, and 
with him Shaw-wash (Big Sword), second-in- 
command in the tribe. The interpreter, and 
members of the theatre company also fol- 
lowed. The coffin was carried into the 
church, where the Indians’ demeanour seemed 
to indicate that they were in some degree fol- 
lowing the service. At the grave, however, 
when the clergyman had finished, the Indian 
chief requested Shaw-wash to perform their 
own native service. This was an oration ad- 
dressed to the spirit of the departed as if 
there present with them. The chief next 
threw the first handful of earth on to the 
coffin; the other Indians, and all who had 
composed the funeral procession, did the 
like; and then the Indians insisted on see- 
ine the grave filled up before they quitted it. 
The wife of the chief had been buried in the 
churchyard two weeks before, and the chief 
had marked the site of the grave with his 
totem, supposing that would ensure the patch 
of ground being treated with special respect. 
He had wished the young Indian to be buried 
near by, but was exceedingly anxious that his 
wife’s grave should remain untouched. At 
first he had not paid particular attention to 
the place where the young man had been laid, 


| but at length, on considering it more closely, 
| he became convinced that it was his wife’s 


You should also enter your ' wife’s grave had not been disturbed. 


grave. This would mean the violation of his 
totem, and he became greatly agitated. In 
vain he was assured to the contrary—that his 
He 
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must see for himself that his wife’s coffin was has been desiring to charter a Fox Moth sea. 
safe: if he might see it he would be satis- | 
It was represented to him that thie | 
| round the Shwedagon Pagoda. 
length to | 
| that the coffin should be kept in continuous 


fied. 
was illegal; also it was growing late and 
dark. He was persuaded at 


wait till another day. Acquiescing, he said: 


‘“Tf I do not find it so, my heart will swell | 
with a gesture to show how | 

| the dead are more honoured when the most 
On return to his lodgings in the Waterloo | 


” 


as big as —— 
very big. 


Road, he again talked uneasily about the 


grave, but was again appeased. He is des- | 


cribed as manifesting in this expostulation 
an extraordinary dignity. 
interpreter, he addressed the company in a 
speech on the brotherhood of men, and on 


his gratitude for the respect shown to his | 
people by the manner of these interments. | 


UEEN Caroline, the unlucky consort of 
George IV, turns up in the January 
number of Deutsche Rundschau, where Elsa 
Freiin von Stockmar publishes some notes 
found among the papers of her father, Carl 
Freiherr von Stockmar, whose own father 


Finally, by the | 


——— 


plane to convey a coffin containing the em. 
balmed body of a Buddhist monk seven times 
The reason 
for this lay in the ceremonial requirement 


motion until its public cremation, and in the 
opinion of the more advanced devotees that 


up-to-date means are employed in perform. 
ance of funeral rites. 


()NE of the pleasantest constant features of 

the Cornhill is the description of travel- 
lers’ experiences. The February number, in 
this way, has a charming article by Mr. H., 
E. C. Tyndall called ‘ An Outpost of Italy,’ 
which, with its recollections of folk-lore con- 
nected with the Triglav (Zlatorog, the herd 
of white chamois, the blue roses, the trea 
sure) and of the lost scabions, will probably 
re-kindle youthful memories in many readers, 
‘Impressions of a First Shikar,’ by Mr. T. 
W. Stopford, concludes with a striking inci- 
dent. The writer’s companions, three shikaris, 


-3 


knew Caroline personally and had been in 
England at the time of her troubles. The | 
Stockmars have a portrait of Caroline, which | 
came to them from Prince Leopold of Coburg. 
Leopold, like all the rest of the world, had | 
illuminated his house in London upon the | 
occasion of the virtual acquittal of the Queen. 
George IV had been offended by this and for 


paused by the graveside of a _ prophet. 
They ‘‘stretched out their hands, palms 
upwards, so that the blessings of the 
departed might fall into them, and that 
he, looking down from above, might 
know that his name was still held in rever- 
| ence among men. Mr. Cyril Scudamore’s 
‘Oxford in ‘‘the Seventies,’’’ is a paper 


wmegmaamier awl @® &BOOre wel o 





some time would not receive his son-in-law. 
When at length—after Caroline’s death—they 
were reconciled, the King, on the Prince’s 


first visit to Windsor, produced the portrait | 


of his wife as a bride, and said to him: 
‘‘ Here is this portrait of your mother-in- 
law which I have found. 
she was a bad person. 
The Prince took it with him to Claremont, 
but, being of much the same opinion as the 
King gave it to Stockmar, saying: ‘‘ I don’t 
want it either. Keep it if you like.”” So 
with the Stockmar family it has remained. 

The article reports as the best thing ever 
said about Caroline, a saying of Princess 
Charlotte’s to Stockmar: ‘‘ My mother led 


a bad life, but she would have been much | 
better if my father had not been so very much | 


’ 


worse.’ 


E do not remember to have seen much in 


the way of attempt to make modern in- | 


ventions directly subserve ancient tradition, 
but a remarkable example of it was recorded 
in The Times of Feb. 5, where a report from 
Rangoon states that a Buddhist community 





I don’t want it; | 
Won’t you take it?’’ | 


which will certainly attract attention, and so 
will Miss Muriel Kent’s ‘ A Novelist of Yes 
terday ’--a tribute to the memory of Mary 
Cholmondeley. 


ATIONAL Talkies, Ltd., Gloucester Man- 
sions, Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2, write to us: 

*“ May we ask you to assist us in collect- 
ing information for a talking picture which 
we are now producing ? 

‘Merrie England 1935—at Work and 
Play,’ is intended to portray the life and 
manners of the peoples of the British Isles. 

‘‘ We shall shortly be sending out a unit 
to travel all over the country photographing 
in picture and sound local scenes of work and 
play, customs and activities. While we are 
collecting much valuable information, there 
are certainly many local games, crafts, occu- 
pations and customs of which little is known 
outside the particular district. 

‘“ Would any of your readers send us in 
formation and particulars of such subjects 
in their own localities in order that we may 
incorporate them in the film.” 


SS ws f om no np} Cw 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 

















AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY tion of old bills, accounts and inventories in 
the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
INVENTORY. Congress. The items are checked against in 
que following undated list occurs in vol. | pencil. They shed interesting light on de- 
xxxi. of the Halliwell-Phillipps collec- | tails of trade in that day. 
Chints Seven Dutch at 12 Barrs 
Challoc Six, two Red & 4 Blue at 5 Barrs 
Elatchees Three 6 
9 Red & 3 Blue Challocs Large 10 
13 Brawls fine 4 
6 Vallipores | Out of Ne 1 MM and 10 
6 Allegarrs J put in the Small Chest 10 
10 Caddy Chintres fine 3 or 4 
4 Bombay Stuffs 10 or 12 
Ne 7 a Case and put in the Large Chest No 1 on the Top. 
3000 Arangoes 20 stones at 
2 Stones for 1 Bar 
22 Pieces Chints at 10 Barrs 
10 Pieces of Long Blue Cloth at 10 De 8 
60 pieces St Iago Cloth in the Arm Chest 1 
50 Pieces Slecties out of Case No 6 at 3 Barrs 


13 Do Britanias 


7 De Striped Holland \ 6 
1 De printed Lawn Handker / Henshaws Bale leach Hand: 
30 Guinea Stuffs Bales No 3 2 Barrs 
20 De Do 2 
20 Brauls Course 2 
5 Neganipots & 5 Bejutapots 10 
6 Archebands 5 
12 Hartolonjas 5 
6 Persians 15 
Carroderrys Six q™ 48 Handk lea Hand 
Cuttances 3 Plain 3 Flowerd Out of Chest No 4 15 
Chintse Six fine 10 
Two Pieces Tapestry at 2 Slaves Each 
9 Chest Guns No 19 at 5 Barre -5 
20 10 
21 6 
Steels 1 Doz p Barr Siscers 1 Dozen 1 Dozen one Barr 
Pewter Basons in a Cask N° 1 q: 75 3 lb Basons at 1 Barr Each 


Pewter Basons in 2 Casks N° 2 & 3 q® 100 2 lb 

No 41 Cask q™ 100-1 lb to be sold 1-2 lb & 1-lb for a Bar. 

in the same Case q™ 24 Doz" Spoons at 1 Barr p Dozen 

Cask No 5 gq’ 1 Doz” of Quart Tankards at 1 Barr Each & 

Pints at 4a Barr Each 2 Doz of 

Gunpowder 1 Bottle full for a Barr 56 Barrs 
Gunflints if Wanted to give his Word for 
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To take in Exchange for y® Goods 
Negroes Men or Boys 

Gold 

Wax 
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at 70 Barrs 
16 Barrs one Ounce 


16 Barrs 112 lb 


Teeth at four to ye hund4 from 25 to 30 Barrs 


small teeth halfe y® price. 


Washington, D.C. 


Marion H. Apprneron. 





SOME NOTES ON DRYDEN, 
COWLEY, AND SHADWELL. 


IR CHARLES FIRTH has drawn my 
attention to some remarks upon Dryden, 
Cowley, and Shadwell, which occur in two 
volumes in his possession, and might prove 
interesting to your readers. 

* Marriage Asserted: In Answer to a Book 
Entituled Conjugium Conjurgium: ... By 
William Seymar, Esq.; Written by a 
Country Gentleman,’ 8°, was published by 
Henry Herringman in 1674. Seymar is 
identified in a postscript on p. 98: 


Since the finishing of my Reply upon 
Conjugium Conjurgium, | find the Authour of 
it to be one Ramsye, that has disguised him- 
self in the Anagramm of Seymar. He calls 
himself Doctour, and because he finds Con- 
jugium to be Conjurgium in his own family, he 
fancyes Marriage to be a kind of Caterwawle 
all the world over. I must ask his pardon for 
treating him with more Complement than be- 
longs to him. 


On pp. 74-76 occurs the following : 


The Poets which he quotes against Marriage, 
those few that I am acquainted with, have in 
no sort of writing, neither Heroick, 
Dramatique, Burlesque, Pindarique or any 
other, so much as endeavoured to prove that 
Love and Lust are the same Passion, or that 
Marriage is not essential to Societies. Those 
two which I have perused most are Mr. Cow- 
ley, and Mr. Dreydon; two of Nature [sic] 
Miracles, and who in their several capacities 
have celebrated Love and Marriage. The writ- 
ings of the former, no not his Mistress (where 
it is palpable (not onely by the circumstances 
of his writing, but also by his own acknowledg- 
ment that he is not onely not ashamed for 
his being in Love with a woman, but also, that 
he has no good opinion of any man that is 
not capable of being so too) that he was really 
in love) must not be condemned by any with- 
out the merited imputation of weakness of 
Judgment. The latter, as I have not the 
honour of his acquaintance, having but once 
(to my cnowledes) ever seen him, so I dare 
in spight of customary injustice, commend 
him, albeit he is alive, and though I know 
my Pen is far beneath his praise, yet I do as 
well know so vast a wit must be owner of the 





same quantity of good nature as will excuse 
it. What is either wicked or silly in modish 
colours he has so well painted, as would divert 
any person that is owner of the least ingenuity, 
from both: more particularly this of shunning 
Marriage, and being entred perfidiously to 
break a vow so easy to be kept, in his Play 
of Marriage a-la-Mode: a more gentile Satyre 
against this sort of folly, no Pen can write, 
where he brings the very assignations that are 
commonly used about Town upon the stage; 
and to see both Boxes and Pitt so damnably 
crouded, in order to see themselves abused, and 
yet neither to be angry nor ashamed, argues 
such excess of stupidity. that this great Pen 
it self (if ’*twere possible) would be put to a 
nonplus to express it. 


The other volume is a reply to ‘ Remarques 
On the Humours And Conversations of The 
Town. Written in a Letter to Sir T. L.,’ 
1675, and is entitled ‘Remarks upon 
Remarques: Or, A Vindication Of The Con- 
versations Of The Town, In another Letter 
directed to the same Sir T. L.’, printed by 
A.C. for William Hensman, 1673. On pp. 
99-101 we read: 


. . about the time your Letter was | na 
lished, there was a Comedy acted at London: 
in which (to see how good Wits may jump 
was all the wit of the Letter, and a thousan 
times more. 


There was a Country Hero among a company 
of poor ignorant brutish Boors (that word is 
Teutonick) drinking, sotting, telling news, and 
particularly concerning that great City called 
Ditto in the Gazette, and the miserable estate 
of Poland: rayling at London, charging all the 
Blunderbusses and Granadoes of his Office, in 
defiance of all that should laugh at an Ignor- 
ant-Justice-Captain of 2000 l. per annum, and 
hoped to be Deputy Lieutenant: and, in short, 
one, who by the help of a fierce Dapple- rey 
Mare, and an obsequious Setting Dog, judg 
himself a greater Hero than London ever saw. 

This Hero’s name, Sir, was Hugh Clodpate 
Esq.; of an Ancient Family, known in all the 
Counties of England, the Plays name was 
Epsom Wells. 1 advise you, Sir, to send up to 
London, for a Copy of it, for ’tis not yet 
printed; lest it should spoil the sale of the 
Remarques, there is an ingenious Gentleman, 
by name Mr. Shadwel, who may help you to 
it, and then you may compare the one with 
the other. 
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‘Epsom Wells’ was produced at Dorset 
(arden, December 1672, and published during | 


1673. 


Harotp Brooks. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE SURNAME 
DEELEY. 


KB only reference I have seen concerning 

the origin of the above surname occurs 
in William D’Oyly Bayley’s ‘ Biographical, | 
Historical and Heraldic Account of the | 
House of D’Oyly,’ dated 1845. In this work 
the surname Deeley is stated to be a modi- 
fied form of D’Oyly. 

A certain Robert D’Ouilly, who lived in 
Normandy prior to 1200, had a grandson | 
Walter D’Ouilly, who held tenements in 
Tackley and Shirburne in 1272 and 1278, of | 
Hugh de Plessetis, who succeeded to the 
domains of the Barons D’Oyly of Hocknor- 
ton; Shirburne having been granted to the 
first baron of this line. In 1308 Walter 
D'Ouilly espoused Matilda, Lady of Shrive- 
ley (now Shrewley) in Warwickshire; she 
was the daughter of John de Shriveley, a des- 
cendant of Wigan who was enfeoffed by 
Henry I with lands in Dunchurch, Wil- 
loughbly, Thurlaston, etc. Walter then | 
abandoned Oxfordshire, and became procur- 
ating ancestor of the Doleys or Dowleys of 
Olton End, near Solihull, in Warwickshire. 
The D’Ouillys or Dowleys adopted the arms | 
of de Verdon, A lion rampant, crowned, | 
with the tinctures of gold and silver, gules 
and sable. 

From this it would appear that the Ver- | 
dons and Shriveleys were in some way re- 
lated. Walter D’Oyly Bayley considered it | 
probable that the de Verdons were feudatory 
lords not only of the D’Oylys but also of the | 
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teresting to note that a certain William 
D’Oyly, of the Pondall branch of the family, 
usually wrote his name Dylie or Dyllie in 
1580. 

Walter D’Oyly Bayley also refers to a 
family of D’Oyly alias Deeley of West Dray- 
ton, Brentford and Hounslow, Middlesex 
(1690-1830). He says that the Buckingham- 


| shire D’Oyleys had corrupted their surname 


into Deoley, Deeley, Dalley and Dolley at a 
very remote period. 
W. D’Oyly Bayley remarks, 


It is not the province of this work to detail 
the history of the Do-ley, Dowley, Deyley or 
Daly families, though desirable to show that 
they sprang from that of D’Oyly; but it may 
be observed that they became numerous, yet 
respectable and influential, and that they 
would afford matter for a work of equal magni- 
tude with that of the D’Oyley family. 


It is thus clear that the surname, although 
generally written D’Oyly in most instances, 
was pronounced in such a manner that it was 
often written Deeley, etc. 

In ‘ The Conqueror and His Companions,’ 
J. R. Planché states when dealing with the 
part played by Robert D’Oiley at the time 
of the Conquest, 


There may be, it seems, a question whether 
by D’Oillie (Rom. de Rou.) the author means 
one of the many Ouillies to be found in the 
arrondissement of Falaise, or Ailly near Centi- 
boeuf; but whatever doubt there may be re- 
specting the locality from which this valiant 
Norman derived his name, there is none as to 
his having been at Senlac, and _rewarded for 

is services with the baronies of Oxford and 

t. Waleries in England. He is simply men- 
tioned as cil’ d’ Oillie by Wace amongst some 
dozen doughty knights, to whom no particular 
feat of arms is accorded; and unless we are 
to consider Duylly in Leland’s alliterative list 
is intended for it, the name occurs in no cata- 


| logue of those who came with the Conqueror. 


Shriveleys, or at least connected with them | 


ty blood, marriage or retainership. Indeed, 
e possession of Thurlaston was a matter of 
dispute in 1286, when the de Verdons pleaded 
with success a prescriptive right to it. 


Other spellings of the Olton End family | 


are Doley, Daly, Deyley, etc. Thomas 
D’Oyly, Doyle or Doul (1333), son of Edward 
D’Oyly of Lyttchurch in St. Peter’s Parish, 


the house of Doyle in Ireland. 


Frenchman, had _ letters 
granted by King Henry VI. 


safe-conduct 
It is also in- 


of 


In the Roll of Battle Abbey compiled by 
Walter Rye, published in the Genealogical 
Magazine, we have Robert de Oleio vel Doyly, 
Dulee and D’Uylly of Pont Doylly, Nor- 
mandy. However, in the Roll of Battle 
Abbey given by Banks in the ‘ Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage of England,’ D’Oyly is 
absent, but Delee is given. 

Pont Doylly (now Pont D’Ouilly) is on the 
Orne, about 24 miles above Caen, and is near 
Falaise. It, therefore, seems probable that 


Derby, appears to have been the ancestor of | D’Uylly, D’Oyly and Delee are different ways 


| of spelling the same word. At Pont Doylly 
In 1422-3, William D’Oiley or Dorley, a | 


there may have been a wooden landing-stage 
for small ships. 


R. Mountrorp DEEtey. 
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POSER OF ENGLISH ORIGIN.—Agnes 
Tyrrell was born as a daughter of Mr. Henry 
Foster Tyrrell, teacher of the English lan- 
guage, and his wife Josefine Kotulan, at 
Brno, Moravia, in 1848. 

Her musical talent was for the first time 
remarked when she was three years old. At 
the age of nine she had her first success at a 
recital. 

When she was sixteen she visited the Con- 
servatorium at Vienna. 

In 1872, her first compositions appeared in 
print, a mazurka and two nocturnos ; in 1875, 
twelve studies, dedicated to Franz Liszt, 
followed. 

The total number of her compositions is 
nearly three hundred, comprising sonatas, 
rhapsodies, string quartettes, overtures, a 
symphony for the great orchestra, songs, and 
an opera, ‘ Bertran de Born.’ 

Her last finished work was an oratorio, 
‘Die Kénige in Israel,’ the text of which, 
unhappily, is lost. 

She died in 1883, only thirty-five years old. 
(See Christian Ritt. d’Elvert, ‘ Geschichte der 
Musik in Mahren und Oesterr.-Schlesien,' 
1873, and Magdalena Tkani, ‘ Agnes Tyr- 
rell, eine mahrische Komponistin,’ in Deut- 
schmahrisch-schlesische Heimat,’ vol. xiv., 
Brinn, 1928, p. 7). 

Otro F, Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ISTORICAL ESSAYS: PRESENTA- 
TION VOLUMES (See elxvii. 190; ante 
p. 46).—‘ Three Hundred Notable Books added 
to the Library of the British Museum under 
the Keepership of Richard Garnett. 1890- 
1899.’ London, 1899. Printed for the Edi- 
tors and subscribers by T. and G. Constable. 
The ‘ Collected Works ’ of Fritz Schaudim. 
published after his death at the expense of 
the ‘‘ Hamburgische Wissenschaftliche Stif- 
tung,’ as a memorial volume, should prob- 
ably come into this category. 


Epwarp HeEron-ALLen. 


HE NAME 

there has always been a question as to 

where Butler got the name for his great 
poem, ‘ Hudibras.’ 


AGNES TYRRELL, A MORAVIAN COM- | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| description of 
“ HUDIBRAS.”’—I believe 


Recently reading Ben Jonson’s play, ‘ The | 


New Inn,’ I see the character, Fly, says (Act 


II., So, ii.): 
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Sir, 
He hath the father of swords within, a long 


sword; 
Blade Cornish styled of Sir Hugh-debras. 


There is no other reference to this un- 
known Sir Hugh-debras in the play. Pos. 


| sibly he was some Cornish knight of a popu- 


lar ballad of the day, now lost. At any rate, 
but slightly altered, here is the name used by 
Butler, and he doubtless took it from Jon- 
son, just as Swift did his title of ‘ A Tale of 
a Tub’ from that title used by Jonson for 
his play. 

G. W. Durrerr, 


LETTER TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN,— 

_ The following letter and comments were 
printed in the January number of The Month 
at Goodspeed’s, and may interest readers of 
‘N. and Q.’: 

On July 22, 1861, Abraham Lincoln recei 
a letter from John Wilson, a man oe 
patriotic spirit is revealed in the words he 
wrote. Wilson’s letter followed hard upon a 
call for volunteers. This is the letter— 

“Sir, In the present crisis of our affairs, I 
freely offer you the services of my head and 
hands, for any duty in which you may wish to 
employ me. Gratuitously, & without compen- 
sation of any kind, I will gather in_ troops 
from the North West,—rally the District 
volunteers—lead or serve in any capacity—pro- 
vide food or quarters—look after the sick and 
wounded—& see they are properly cared for. I 
only ask authority—and will cheerfully devote 
my whole time to the service. On the 6th I 
tendered the services of an efficient Regt. from 
Chicago—they are ready—& could reach here 
in 40 hours. No better body of men can be 
found anywhere If, however, better men can 
be employed { am perfectly content. With 
great respect, Your obt. Servt. John Wilson.” 

This letter ee oy one page of a_ folded 
letter-sheet. On the fourth page is this en- 
dorsement in Lincoln’s —— “Let Mr. 
Wilson bring the Regiment in 40 hours, or if 
need be, in a few hours more. A. Lincoln. 
July 22, 1861.” $150. 

H. F. 


‘““ T]PHOLDER.”’’—I was interested the other 

day to observe on a shop-front in Ken- 
sington the words ‘‘ Funeral Upholder”’ as 
the owner. ‘The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary’ has for this: 
“ce, An undertaker. Now Hist. 1709.’’ Per- 
haps this old term is coming back into fashion 
again. It would be interesting, if so, to 
learn why those concerned prefer it to 
‘* undertaker.’’ 

X, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“DONNETS ON THE GREEN.” — Has 

any of your correspondents heard this 
phrase in use in the sense of “‘ a quarrel ?”’ 
and if so, in what locality? If it has been 
found in literature, we should be glad to 
know where. Can anyone give an explana- 
tion of it? 


W. Grant. 
Scottish National Dictionary Room, 
Training Centre, Aberdeen, 
AIRY ANCESTRY OF THE DUKE OF 
GUYENNE.—Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ The 
Fairies of Popular Superstition’ (‘ Min- | 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 2 vols. (Pain, | 
1838), i., 265 quotes Sir David Lindsay as | 
saying, in a MS. on heraldry in the Advo- | 





cates’ Library, that the first Duke of Guyenne | |. , 


was born of a fay, and hence the arms of | 
Guyenne show a leopard. I should like to | 
find this story in the work (apparently un- 
published) mentioned by Scott and in other | 
writers. | 


IsaBEL RATHBORNE. 


ELLBELOVED SURNAME. — I have | 
just come across the unusual surname | 
of Wellbeloved. I have a dim recollection of | 
hearing the name, fifty years ago, in Somer- 
set, and being told it had some connection 
with the persecution of the Quakers. Can 


any of your readers throw any light on the | 


subject ? 
G. F. W. 
LD LONDON SHOPS.—In ‘ London in 


My Time’ (1934) Mr. Thomas Burke 
writes of the kind of ‘‘ London shop which 


has sat with folded hands and looked blandly | 


upon all the change going on around it.’’ | 
He instances Freibourg and Treyer’s (Hay- | 


market), Lock’s and Berry’s (St. James’s 
Street), Ellis (Bond Street), and an un- 
named chemist in Drury Lane. Can your 
readers give me further examples in London 
and the suburbs? References to streets or 
localities will be enough; the names of the 
shops are not essential. My idea is to photo- 
graph the best-looking of them before they 
fall victims to ‘‘ progress.’’ 
A. R. L. M. 


“WOLLIES ’”? (SHAM RUINS, TOWERS, 
MONUMENTS).—A list wanted for 





the South of England, together with local | 


histories. 


Ronatp DeEwspvry. 


| ECORDS OF PRESCOT: EXPLANA- 


TION OF WORDS WANTED.—Could 
any of your readers assist in determining 
the meanings of the following words, which 
occur in the records of Prescot (Lancs.)? I 
have not found them explained in any dic- 
tionary or glossary. 

Buche. ‘‘ Twelve fatt oxen of a large bone, 
that the buche or four quarters of euerie the 
said twelve oxen beinge killed shall waye 
fortie stone . . . beside the hide, head, harte, 
liver and all other the entralls.’’ (1568). 

Byland or green sparth. Certain land ex- 
tends to ‘‘the green sparthe or byland be- 
tweene the lands of E.G. and R.W. in 
Churchley Feild.’”’ (1566). 

Das. It is ordered that “‘ le saw pitt das 
and other ffielth ’’ be removed. (1586). 

Downdubb. ‘‘G.T. sufferethe the back of 
his chymney and the downedubb adioyninge 
to fall yppon and annoye the howse 
wherein J.P. dwellethe.’’ (1609). 

Oller sprinke. Two women were fined ‘‘for 


| pilling of saplings and cutting downe of oller 


sprinke for to color withall.’’ (1563). 

Work of coal. Several sixteenth-century 
pleas of debt are recorded, for ‘‘ workes of 
colles’’ valued at 3s. each. 

Wondings. A man is ordered not to cor- 
rupt the water of a certain well ‘‘ with wond- 
ings or otherwise.’’ (1565). 

F. A. Bar.ey. 


HE BEDOUIN AS DOUGHTY SAW 
HIM.—May [ ask for dependable infor- 


| mation in regard to Charles Doughty and his 


‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta,’ the abridgment 
of which, ‘ Wanderings in Arabia,’ I am in- 
terested in reading for the first time, where 
the larger work had been known to me by 
name, and, I see, was first published in 1908? 

Previously I have read most of the works 
on exploration and travel in that ever-fascin- 
ating, yet withal forbidding, cradle of human 
kind; also, I have lived in contact with 
Arabs on the coast of Africa, and in the 
interior; but I have no experience of the 
Badawin of the deserts. Of all that I have 
read, Capt. Sir R. Burton’s ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccah’ (1852) appeals to 
me most—nor ever tires, after forty years’ 
constant association; every line, almost, is 
of classical utterance; passages beyond count 
linger with one for aye: 

In Doughty’s writing one regrets the 
absence of that admittedly most difficult yet 
possible close rendering of Arabic words into 


‘their nearest equivalent English characters 
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which is so desirable, and is well attained by 
Burton. To take one word most constantly 
in use for that ‘‘ship of the desert,’’ the 
dromedary, Thelul with Doughty stands for 
Dalul. 

Where Burton’s recorded experience of the 
Badawin leaves an impression of nobility— 
always allowing for their condition being that 
wherein ‘ 
does Doughty’s estimate of their character as 
less noble or perhaps generally ignoble actu- 
ally obtain? If so, is this attributable to the 
deterioration of the Badawi, who has been 
in contact with other peoples than his own 
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| Queen Victoria and Edward VII, who, | 


‘man meets man in the desert ’’— | 


in the meantime; or is it due to Doughty's | 
having openly adopted the status of an un- | 


friended Nasrani, and thus been brought 


down and exposed to such ill-treatment as | 
Burton, travelling more or less as a noble | 
shaykh professing Islam, was not in a way | 


to encounter ? 
R. CrawsnHay, 


Capt. 


“ DHETOR REGIZ NAVARRA.’’— Ex 

Libris Richardi Towneley Rhetoris 
Regie Navarree Anno Domini 1644’ was writ- 
ten in a Paris edition of Cicero and Juvenal, 
1643 (° Cat. of Towneley MSS.’ sold 27 June, 
1883, p. 8, no. 33). What was this? Rich- 
ard Towneley, born c. 1628, succeeded his 
father at Towneley in August, 1644, and died 
at York on 22 Jan., 1706/7, et. 78. 


H. f.. A. 
MEN 
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know, are buried at Frogmore. Many people 
whom I have asked are as vague as I am on 
the subject. 


KATHLEEN STEEL, 


HE ETYMOLOGY OF “MUG” 

‘“ FACE.”’—The ‘O.E.D.’ thinks the 
word ‘‘ mug’’ (face, mouth) is derived from 
‘““mug’’ (drinking-vessel). Are there any 
other suggestions, and where are they dis. 


cussed? Has it already been suggested that 
‘““mug’’ may be compared with similar 


words in 


“““ 


Dutch dialects: ‘‘ smikkel”’ and 
smoel”’ (a possible contraction of smogel), 
which are also vulgar expressions for 
‘““mouth.’’ There is no difficulty in finding 
a common base for these various forms: 
(s)m... 9, or, with unvoiced guttural, 
(s)m ...k, the addition of s being a common 
phenomenon. 

F. Detatte, 


ORTRAIT OF FAIR ROSAMOND, — 
I shall be grateful to anyone who will 
give me information of this portrait, which 
was the subject of an article in the Mirror, 
circa 1840: 
Supposed to have been painted in the time 
of Henry VII, was at the commencement of 


the last century in the possession of Samuel 
Gale, Esq., the antiquary. 


A full description of the portrait follows 


| the above excerpt. 


| 
FROM THE EXECUTIONER’S | 


SWORD.—Dr. Gustav Jungbauer brings | 


in his collection, ‘Deutsche Sagen aus der 
Tschechoslovakischen Republik ’ 
1934, p. 86) also this folk-legend : 

A mother, bearing her child on her arm, 
often visits an executioner. | Whenever she 
enters with the child, the executioner’s sword 
moves. The executioner tells the wife that 
the child will be a criminal who will one day 
lose his head by this sword. The only way 
to prevent this is to wound the child with 
the sword. 
that time the sword remains motionless when 
the child comes. 

Similar legends from other countries de- 
sired. 


Otto F, Basier. 


URIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOVE- 
REIGNS.—I should be most grateful if 
any of your readers can supply me with a list 
of the burial-places of all the sovereigns of 
England from the Norman Conquest until 


(Prague, | 
| and @ as 


Epcar Syers. 
Bath Club, London, W. 
HE DIPHTHONG.—When transcribing 
medieval Latin (for the purpose of pub 
lication), is it a solecism to separate the @ 
ae and oe? The diphthong is 


| thus printed in some eighteenth-century works 


—Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,’ for instance. 
H. C. 
[The ‘ Rules for Compositors and Readers at 


the University Press, Oxford,’ 28th Edition, 
p. 48, says under ‘ Vowel-ligatures (Ai and @ 


nn “ | that the combinations ae and ove should each be 
The executioner does so, and froin | 


and Greek 
words such as 
ut the ligatures @ and 


printed as two letters in Latin 
words, and also in English 
“ formulae, Phoenix.” 
we should be used in Old-English words 
(Cedmon) and in French words (mancuvre). 
A note signed H. B. reminds us that the separ- 
ately written oe, ae are “digraphs,” because the 
sounds they represent are in modern pronun- 
ciation not diphthongs, though they were such 
in classical Latin. : 
The sixth edition of the ‘ Authors and 
Printers’ Dictionary’ under ‘e (ligature) 
says that the two ligatures are in England em- 
ployed in Danish, English, French, Icelandic 
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—— 


and Old-English words, The separate letters | 


ae, oe should be used in new classical books and 
in German. ] 


E DATE OF THE SIMNEL LEGEND. 

—In view of the approach of Mothering 
Sunday, and the increasing interest taken in 
simnels, I think many of your readers will 
like to know that the legend of the simnel 
has been traced as far south as Leighton Buz- 
zard, Where the famous domestic quarrel is 
depicted on one of the piers of the central 
tower of the church. 
dates from the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. I should be most grateful for any in- 


formation as to the date of the legend, and | 


proof that it was well known in other parts 
of England. 
C, Prenswick Situ. 


OMAS DRAKE, GENT., OF LON- 
DON.—In Col. Chester’s ‘ London Mar- 
riage Licences,’ I find the following record : 


“Thomas Drake, gent., of St. Bride, Fleet | 
and Elizabeth | 


Street, bachelor, age 37, 
Sadler, of Norwich, age 33, widow of Nicho- 
las Sadler, gent. . . . were married 29 July, 
1623, at St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf (Bishop 
of London’s Office).”’ 

Will some reader please tell me if this 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Sadler) Drake had 
issue? If so, the names of the children, with 
dates of birth or baptism, will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 1 will be grateful for any aid on 
this query. 

EK. H. Drake. 

$214 R. Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 


THE HOLY ROOD OF LISLE.—The Holy 

Rood of Lisle (i.e., Lisleburgh = Edin- 
burgh), called also ‘‘ The Black Rood of 
Scotland,’’ was an elaborately wrought golden 
casket in the form of a cross, which was said 
to contain a fragment of the True Cross, and 
was an object of great veneration. It was 
taken by the Scots in their raid into Eng- 
land in 13.. (date wanting); was captured 
at the Battle of Neville’s Cross, 18 Oct., 1346; 
was placed in St. Cuthbert’s shrine in Dur- 
ham Cathedral, from whence it disappeared 
in the Reformation period (1530-1550), and 
has not since been heard of. Where can one 
get its true history ? 

A Newcastie Reaver. 

WHITE FAMILY OF CITY OF DUR- 
. _HAM.—Can anyone give me any par- 
ticulars of a family called White, who lived 
in the city of Durham about 1750? 


M. A. W. 


The carving probably | 
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OLESWORTH.—Wanted, particulars of 
| a family called Molesworth, who lived 
| somewhere in County Durham, England, in 
or about 1800. 


New York, U.S.A. 


ANDREW WHITE, M.P. FOR SUNDER- 
LAND.—Particulars wanted. 


M: Ay W. 


LICE DE HARCOURT, COUNTESS OF 
OF WARWICK.—This lady, who was 
| the daughter of Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt, 
of Stanton Harcourt, Co. Oxford, married as 
| his third wife, in 1198, Waleran de Neuburgh, 
| 4th Earl of Warwick, by whom she had issue, 
and was the maternal ancestress of the Earls 
of Warwick of other houses, who are all des- 
cended, I believe, in the female lineage from 
the Norman family of Beaumont. On the 
| decease of Earl Waleran on 12 Dec., 1204, 
she had assigned to her, as dower, the manor 
of Tanworth-in-Arden in Warwickshire. 
Where was she buried? 


Wittram Harcourt-Bartu. 


ARMION FAMILY OF TAMWORTH 
CASTLE.—Oliver de Harcourt, second 
| son of Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt, of Stan- 
| ton Harcourt, married, in 1217, Matilda, 
daughter of Robert (III) Lord de Marmion, 
of Tamworth Castle, Co. Warwick (the same 
family which inspired Sir Walter Scott to 
compose his poem, ‘ Marmion’), by whom he 
had four sons according to La Roque, ‘Maison 
de Harcourt,’ but I have not been able to 
trace any of his descendants. Some of the 
Harcourts subsequently quartered the arms 
of Marmion through the marriage of Sir 
Thomas (I) Harcourt to Maud, daughter of 
Robert VI, Lord Grey of Rotherfield, by 
Alice, daughter of Lord John Marmion, a des- 
cendant in the female lineage of the Mar- 
mions of Tamworth Castle. Whence did the 
Norman family of Marmion (or Marmien) 
take its origin? Was it from Fontenay-le- 
Marmion, near Eden, the owners of which 
were Hereditary Champions of Normandy 
about the time of the Conquest ? 
Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 
NCHOR INN, RIPLEY. — What is the 
earliest reference to this inn, which for- 
merly was a famous rendezvous for cyclists? 


When was it erected and what is known of 
its early history and owners? 


Henry Bateson. 


M. A. W. 
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Replies. 


BULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 
CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND. 
(clxvii. 404, 465 ; clxviii. 87). 


[‘ addition to apparently conflicting 

accounts relative to the Bulmer fam- 
ily in Norman times and in _ the _post- 
Reformation period, the later history of the 
descended branches of this family is further 
obscured by the fact that so many of them, 
being Catholic recusants, were excluded from 
local public appointments and offices. Their 
names are abundant in the various present- 
ments at Quarter Sessions in Cleveland 
towns; some of them being sons, and grand- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| at Brotton as lessee under the lord William 


Conyers. This William Bulmer made his 
will in 1524, and died a few days later. He 
had several children, to one of whom, George, 
he devised his lands in Brotton for the re 
mainder of their term. After making pro 
vision for his other beneficiaries, he declares 
‘* thies be the childer that I will have their 


| childe partes of my goodes and non childer 


sons, of Sir Bertram Bulmer of Tursdale. | 


of the residence and status of a few branches 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

Lady Isabel Bulmer (née Tempest) was 
frequently at Stella, the home of her par- 
ents, during the early years of her married 
life. Of her fourteen children, most of those 
whose baptisms are recorded were registered 
at Ryton Parish Church. Possibly the 
absence of a baptismal notice in the case of 


Richard, the eighth son, was due to failure | 


on the part of the parents to supply, for 
registration, particulars of baptism per- 
formed by a Catholic priest in the private 
chapel of Stella Hall (originally a conven- 


tual house dedicated to St. Bartholomew), | 
where, in post-Reformation times, the Tem- | 


pests and their successors in title, and co- 


religionists, maintained a chapel now repre- | 
sented by the Catholic Church of SS. Mary | 
and Thomas Aquinas. The birth of this | 


Richard Bulmer was given (clxvii. 404) as 


“about 1618 ’’; but the baptismal register of | 


Stella Chapel does not commence until 1775. 

It is quite likely, as Mr. Askew suggests, 
that some of the Brotton Bulmers migrated 
there from Wilton, or from Kirkleatham; 
indeed, it is extremely probable that at least 
one (Francis B.) did, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, leave Kirkleatham 


to settle in Brotton, but there is nothing to 
show that he was akin to the Richard Bul- | ; 4 
They were ‘‘ Gentlemen Pensioners ” of the 


mer of the cenotaph. 

The Bulmer connection with Brotton was 
one of long standing. arly in the sixteenth 
century William Bulmer of Brotton and 
Skirningham (near Darlington) held land 


” 


els.’” This declaration is by way of added 
emphasis to a previous exclusion of any other 
children of his. Evidently he had other 
children, who were out of favour. 

In 1641 Robert Bulmer of Brotton, with 
others of his family, were presented at Q.S. 
as recusants. 

In 1667 administration was granted to the 
unregistered will of Martin Bulmer of Brot- 
ton. 

In 1675 Richard Bulmer, commemorated 


These presentations do give some indication | by the Brotton Churchyard cenotaph, died. 


In 1677 administration was granted to the 
unregistered will of Francis Bulmer of Brot- 
ton. 

In 1740 Benjamin Bulmer was_ born, 
whether at Brotton or in the neighbourhood 
is uncertain, but was living at Brotton in 
1772 and earlier. 

In 1772 John Bulmer was born at Brotton. 

There may have been many others of the 
name there during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The population of Brot- 
ton at the beginning of the last century was 
about 330. 

Publications of the North Riding Records 
Society; Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 
and parish registers published by the clergy 
and others, show numerous families bearing 
the name Bulmer throughout Cleveland. 
There were many also in York city, at Roth- 
well, Whixley, and a few other places a little 
more distant from Wilton, during the period 
material to this discussion. Probably vestry 
minutes and parish cess-books could reveal 
more than the registers. 

Mr. Askew’s information concerning the 
descent of William B., the printer, and Sir 
Fenwick B., from John Bulmer of the House 
Carpenters’ Society is most helpful in fix 
ing their position in the line of Newcastle 
Bulmers. In the ‘ London Calendar’ for 
1815 a Fenwick B. and William B. are listed 
to ‘“‘wait’’ during their assigned terms. 


King’s establishment. During the early 
years of last century there was in London 
a Joseph Bulmer, a prominent member of 
the Methodist Church. There is some slight 
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reason to suspect a relationship between him | and proper accommodation, that they should 
and Benjamin Bulmer of Brotton. do such work. The older ecclesiastical docu- 
Of the Bulmer family were two priests, | ments often in the charge of fee-snatching 
Father Bertram Edward Bulmer, 0.S.B., officials (cf. e.g. Little, ‘ Introd. of the 
who served the Chester-le-Street and Birtley Observ. Friars into Engl.,” 16 note 1 in Proc. 
Mission between 1723 (or earlier) and his | Brit. Acad., xi.; ‘Roy. Com. ut sup., i., 
death in 1745. He also ministered occasion- | 1912, pt. 3, p. 92a), badly kept (tbid., 80a), 
ally at Stella and at Durham City. Much is | °° difficult of access (ibid., 92a) might be 
known of him, but of his parentage the ac- | transferred to such local record offices. 
counts do not speak. There was also a | BH. 3 A. 
Father John Bulmer, an itinerant priest of ety Waeeee ss Pe PAS 
the Society of Jesus, who, a little earlier, | QON OF SIR EDW ARD WIDDRINGTON, 
ministered to the scattered Catholic congre- BT., ob, 1671 (clxviii. 26, 63).—I should 
gations in Yorkshire (and perhaps in Dur- have mentioned that the painting at Lul- 
ham). Information which will help to fix | Worth Castle (I have no information as to 
the place of these two priests in the Bulmer whether it survived the fire a few years ago) 
pedigrees will be extremely welcome. 18 reproduced as the frontispiece of Major 
R. BH : Francis Skeet’s little book (also printed in 
* D. SMEPPLE. his ‘ Hist. of the Fam. of Skeet, Somerscales, 
EGULATIONS CONCERNING SEARCH | Widdrington,’ 1906); Father Thaddeus Her- 
OF REGISTERS (clxviii. 25, 64, 82).— | ™@"S appears to have taken the inscription 
When a well-known London record agent went | °%,it from Dr. George Oliver's * Collections 
down to Leicestershire in 1912 to make (1857), but the date is confirmed by Major 
searches required for a literary purpose, one Skeet = e 20. If Cokayne and Major Skeet 
incumbent would not let him see his regis- | 7° both right, Sir Edward may have had 
ters on the ground that he always made the i hin of bo name of Roger who died be- 
searches himself; apart from the illegality 1654 eh ay mentions one as dying in 
of this attitude there was no guarantee that 54); the registers of Rothbury have been 
the clergyman could read the Elizabethan — in the parish magazine (Cox, ‘ Par. 
writing. In some parishes the parish clerk (‘°?: of Engl.,’ 279), and though they appear 
seems to farm the registers and the incumbent | t® begin in 1658 only (loc. cit. ; Burke, * Key 
has little to do with them. Rural and town | t© Anc. Par. Reg.,’ 132) there may be earlier 
parishes are very different, but if the fees Bishops transcripts. It is, however, clear 
mentioned by R. S. B. are sent to the par- that Sir Edward left a son born about 1652, 
son he will usually search or get it done by who survived him for some time at Douai 
the man in charge. If certificates are not re- ( — 17-9) and natural to suppose that 
quired and the search is for literary purposes, | Sir Edw. bs Junior his Anever- 
this should be mentioned. If any extensive | Edy: on 27 March, which follows Sir 
search is necessary, other arrangements can | 4“ ard Widdringtons Aneversary’’ on 3 
be made, and when one searches oneself often June in the breviary, is a reference to him 
nocharge is made, If anyone wishes to make | sh 32) gg mentioned in -_ 
an expensive search, they can be accommo- | Mother's will date 7 Feb., 1678/9 (abid., 
dated at York, where the unsorted parish | 20-1) it seems probable that he had died be- 
register transcripts are, or used to be, pro- tween 24 and 29 Charles II inclusive on 27 
duced in yearly bundles at £1 per bundle. Mar. /6 Apr. If buried at Douai, the entry 
All registers prior to 1 July, 1837, should might be found in the Archives départmen- 
be in safe custody and made available to tales du Nord at Lille, where the old parish 
students without charge like the registered ary 191 —— da rere 
wills more than a century old at Somerset des bibl., 2, p. 232); French registers are 
House; in the Isle of Man they are already much more detailed than ours and no charge 
4 public canted (‘Roy. Com. Publ. Rec 1 made unless a full copy (often unneces- 
ii, 1914. pt - 73a). Tf left with. the sary) is required, but when writing it is essen- 
clergy, they he hie rotographed or photo- tial to enclose French stamps or international 
stated for deposit in public libraries. There coupon for reply stamp. HLA 
is much to be said also in favour of the French poe ee 
system of local record offices in charge of | (YHE OLDEST TOWN MACE (clxvii. 458). 
trained and salaried archivists; it seems ask- | —Whilst Mr. AskEw’s claim for the 
ing a lot of willing librarians without training | Morpeth mace is very reasonable, it is pos- 

















sible that there are others for which this re- 
cord might be demanded. Setting aside the 
small maces which were portable tokens 
rather than dignified (bombastic?) symbols, 
there are several municipal maces comparable 
with it in size and age. There are the Hedon 
(XV. cent.) iron-cored mace, a_ slightly 


younger but still XV. century silver example | 


at Guildford, and a real battle mace at Gran- 
tham. But it is fair to point out that even 
if these three are still ceremonially used, 
they have been partly supplanted by later 
maces of the normal type which take pre- 
cedence of them. 

There are also three others which might 
dispute the Morpeth claim, but in each case 
there are small disabilities. | Macclesfield 
uses as its chief mace a late seventeenth- 
century specimen, and its Jacobean one has 
no indication of date. Torrington can show 
a pair of maces dating from the time of 
James I, and may honestly affirm that they 
are vastly handsomer than that at Morpeth, 
but they too lack precision of date. The 
Chichester rival offers even wider range of 
critical comparison since all except the shaft 
is post-Restoration and the shaft itself is 
undated and may well be twenty or thirty 
years later than the Morpeth mace. So that 
it seems that if the claim needs a trifle of 
modest qualification, it is substantially true 
and becomes almost indisputable if stress is 
laid on precedence and on continuous and con- 
tinuing use. 

J. V. Kirro. 


Unless Morpeth’s claim to possess the 
oldest mace is a qualified one (e.g., metal, 
style, or use), it seems rather wild, since 
according to the list published in the late 
Llewllyn Jewitt’s ‘ Corporation Plate,’ 1895, 
vol. i, pp. cxxi.-cxxii., about forty towns 
possess maces dated before 1600, fourteen of 
them possessing a pair, and one three. Car- 
lisle’s three are ascribed to just before 1600. 
Colyford, Hedon, Arundel, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Winchcombe, and Shaftesbury have 
maces anterior to Henry VII. 


A. J. H. 


LEPHANTS (clxviii. 62).—Although ap- | 


parently clumsy animals, elephants are 
in reality quite expert climbers, and fre- 
quently ascend high hills in order to escape 
from the intense heat in the valleys and low- 
lands prevailing at certain seasons. In the 
Sikkim Himalayas they have been known to 
ascend as high as 11,000ft., while in Ceylon 


they have been seen near the summit of | 
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Adam’s Peak, over 7,000ft. above the sea- 
level, which is so steep near the top that 

| chains are fixed in the rocks at intervals to 
enable pilgrims to negotiate the most diffi- 
cult parts. Elephants are certainly very 
much afraid of lions when they have young, 
but it is preposterous to suppose that they 
mistake the glare of lamps on motor-cars for 
the eyes of these felines, 

Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


YOCKNEY PRONUNCIATION | (elxviii. 

26, 67).—If Dickens was ‘‘ at fault in 
making his Londoners pronounce w as v,” as 
suggested at the last reference, what about 
Thackeray and Bulwer Lytton? 
lowplush Papers ’ exhibit the lingo of a foot- 
man educated at the ‘‘ Free School of Saint 
Bartholomew’s the Less.’’ He has since risen 
to higher things, and a more elaborate style, 
but he gives clear examples now and then 
| of the v habit. He writes of the ‘‘ fat veezy 
| porter,” ‘‘ at vist, at skittles,”’ ‘‘ great arms 
weeling about like a vinmill,’’ and ‘“ vaggin ” 
for ‘* wagon.” 

Again, Thackeray’s ‘Ballad of 
Davis’ (Punch, Feb. 9, 1850) begins : 

Gallant gents and lovely ladies, 

List a tail vich late befell, 
Vich I heard it, bein on duty 
At the Pleace Hoffice, Clerkenwell. 

The Ballad also uses ‘‘ vy,” ‘“‘ vas,” 
“‘vere,’’ “‘ valk,’ ‘‘ vith,’’ ‘‘ vicked,” and 
‘* four-and-tventy,’’ which does not seem easy 
to pronounce, 

Bulwer Lytton, in his ‘ Paul Clifford,’ 1830, 
presents Dummie Dunnaker, a London rag- 
| merchant, as saying, chap. ii.: ‘‘ Vy it be 

the gemman vot writes, the gemman vot 

payed you so flashly!’’ Again, the same 
character says in chapt. iv.: “‘ Vy, vere be 
you trolling to, leetle Paul ?”’ 
As for the dropping of the aspirate out- 
side London, it is even absent in the printed 
| word. ‘“ Have” in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 

gress,’ especially in Part 2, appears as “a.” 

Greatheart says, ‘‘ Why, what would, or 

could you a done to a helped yourself ?’’ Bun- 

yan writes: ‘‘ But it would a made you a 
| wondered,’’ thus anticipating such spellings 
“would have’ in 





Eliza 


| as the ‘‘ woulda”’ for 
| modern American stories. 


Vv. R. 


If Charles Dickens invented the v for w 
| pronunciation, it is very curious that The 
| Times in 1835 reported thus the language of 
| a ‘‘knight of the brush and soot-bag ” who 
was charged at Bow Street with having 
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“hawked his trade about the streets ’’ con- 
trary to Act of Parliament: ‘‘ A man, your | 
yorship, may call out ‘ boots ’ and not wiolate 
any hact vatsomdever.’’ (See The Times, | 
Jan. 26, 1935, p. 15, col. 4). a 


‘Villikens and His Dinah” is a famous | 
old London song which I have known for 
more than half-a-century. Mr. K. Rocers 
can buy a copy of words and music of this | 
“Celebrated Antediluvian and  Dolefully 
Pathetic Lyrical Legend, as sung by Mr. 
J. L. Toole at the Theatres Royal of Cork, 
Dublin and Edinburgh and at the various 
Literary Institutions in London ’’—for two 
shillings net—from Messrs. Ascherburg, Hop- 
wood and Crew, 16, Mortimer Street, Lon- 
don, or from Francis Salabert, 22, Rue 
Chauchat, Paris. It is also on sale in the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and in 
Monaco, Poland and Roumania. It is a 
very popular and well-known song indeed, | 
all over Europe. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| 
AINSFORD SETTLERS IN AMERICA | 

(clxvii. 453 ; clxviii. 32, 85).—Section ii. of 
Mr. Ransrorp’s note is not as satisfactory | 
as it might be. I confess that I have not 
been able to reduce the persons in the first | 
three paragraphs to a reliable genealogical 
tree. It might have been added that Sir 
Garrett was baptized at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 

In the fourth (short) paragraph, ‘‘ 
Paul’s, Covent Garden,’’ should 
Martin-in-the-Fields. St. Paul’s did 
exist in 1604. 

The lady who was buried, also in St. 
Martin’s Church, on 30 Mar., 1608, was | 
“M" Ellinor Rainsford.’”’ Her will (P.C.C. 
Elsam 538) mentions “‘my mother Auery 
Rainsford of Thacham,’’ and ‘‘ my brother 
Edward Rainesford,’’ but no husband or 
children; she describes herself as ‘‘ gentle- 
Wwoman,”’ not as ‘‘ wife’’ or ‘‘ widow.”’ 
The “ Mta Elizabeth Basil’? who was | 
buried on 24 Feb., 1609/10, was no doubt 
Simon’s daughter, baptized two days earlier. 
At any rate, Simon had a son baptized in 
1612. He himself died in September, 1615. | 
His will (P.C.C. Rudd 88) mentions his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter Anne, son Symon, his 
wife’s sons Robert and Garrett Raynsford, 
his brother Edward Basill, and various other 
telatives and friends. Simon was succeeded 
in his office of Surveyor of the Works by 
Inigo Jones. 


St. 
St. | 
not 
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| the cleric prefixed ‘‘ Sir ”’ 


| Wives of Windsor.’ 
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Perhaps Mr. RansFrorp can say who was 
the Henry Raynsford who baptized a child 
in the Earl of Salisbury’s chapel on 11 May, 
1617. 


J. V. Krrro. 
EW SYDENHAM CLUB (celxviii. 62).— 
R. probably means the New Sydenham 


| Society, which was founded in 1859 for the 


publication of important medical works and 
came to an end in 1907. Its history, written 
by the late Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, who 
was honorary secretary from its commence- 
ment to the last, will be found in the Index 


| volume published by H. K. Lewis in 1911. 


Its publications consisted of collected edi- 
tions of the works of British authors, trans- 
lations of foreign works, a lexicon of medi- 
cal terms, collected essays, year-books and 
atlases. Its presidents included some of the 
most eminent medical men of the time, such 
as Sir Thomas Watson, Sir James Paget, Sir 
Andrew Clark, Sir Spencer Wells, Dr. Hugh- 
lings Jackson, Sir William Osler and Sir 
Watson Cheyne. 
J. D. ROLLESTON, M.D. 


RIEST’S TITLE OF ‘“ SIR” (clxviii. 
61).—This was already in use before the 
Skeat, in his ‘Tudor and 


| Stuart Glossary,’ quotes from Chaucer, ‘ Can- 


terbury Tales,’ B. 4000 (i.e., ‘The Nonne 
| Prestes Tale,’ 44): ‘‘Com neer, thou preest, 


come hider, thou sir John.” 
J. S. Farmer, in his edition of ‘ John John 


| the Husband, Tib his Wife, and Sir John 


the Priest,’ by John Heywood (c. 1533) refers 


| to “‘ Sir Jack ’’ in Wyclif, but does not state 


where it occurs. He quotes from the 
‘O.E.D.’: ‘From Sir as rendering Latin 
dominus at the Universities.’”” A man, when 
he had taken his bachelor’s degree, was de- 
cribed as ‘“‘ Dominus,’ and this in English 
was ‘‘Sir Smith” or ‘‘Sir Jones.”’ But 
to his Christian 
name, as ‘‘ Sir Hugh Evans ”’ in the ‘ Merry 
“Sir John” for a 
priest became a familiar or contemptuous ex- 
pression, and Dr. H. N. Hudson, in his 
notes on ‘The Merry Wives,’ cites Fuller’s 
‘Church History,’ ‘‘ Such priests as have Sir 
before their Christian name were men not 
graduated in the University ; being in orders 
but not in degrees; while others, entitled 


| masters, had commenced in the arts.”’ 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


The style ‘‘ Sir’’ is distinctly pre-Reform- 
ation. It is not an alternative to Magister 
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or Dominus. Dominus was—and still is at 
Cambridge—the official title of a Bachelor of 
Arts. Magister is the style of a Master of 
Arts. The medieval priest, who was neither 
Dominus nor Magister, nor Doctor, was cus- 
tomarily styled “Sir.’’ It is medieval 
courtesy towards a non-graduate priest. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


This is a very ancient usage, long anterior 
to the sixteenth century. It is used as a 
familiar appellation for a priest by Chaucer, 
and as a formal appellation for the parson 
of Stratford in the Paston Letters; and, of 
course, it occurs in early legal documents in 
English, occasionally. It is said to have 
originated as a title of a Bachelor of Arts; 
the Master of Arts was called ‘‘ Master ”’ 
(e.g., ‘Henry, son of Master Richard de 
Fulsshagh, clerk ’’—1309). As a title for a 
Bachelor of Arts it gradually became a very 
general title for clergymen. Nares says: 

Sir. A title formerly applied to priests and 
curates in general for this reason; dominus, 
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sists of the sun being encircled by a corona 
of prismatic colours, the same as in the 
rainbow, only that the order of the colours is 
reversed. The most remarkable atmos- 
pheric phenomenon which I have ever wit- 
nessed in this connection called Ulloa’s circle 
happened soon after sunrise when I was 
travelling along the Nepaulese frontier in 
the Himalayas at an altitude of 12,000 ft. 
after a snowstorm on the Phalilung Pass, 


| when I saw my head surrounded by a halo 
| of prismatic colours caused by a cloud of 


the academical title of a bachelor of arts, was | 


usually rendered by sir in_ English at the 
universities, So that a bachelor, who in the 
books stood Dominus Brown, was in conversa- 
tion called Sir Brown. . Therefore, as most 
clerical persons had taken that first degree, it 
became usual to style them Sir. 

The ‘O.E.D.,’ however, does not 
agree. ‘‘ Sir,’’ definition 4, gives: 

Placed before the Christian name of ordinary 
priests . . . it has been supposed that this use 
arose out of sense 5 fi.e. as foregoing], but 
there appears no evidence for this, alt though the 
title (at least in later times) was clearly used 
in contrast to master, and denoted that the 
priest had not graduated in a university. 


A. J. H. 


wholly 


Wigan. 
CY SPICULAE IN THE AIR (clxviii. 49). 
— These are the product of frozen par- 
ticles of aqueous vapour composing cloud 
or fog and in general consist of singlo 
crystals of ice which present a great variety 
of beautiful patterns. This is the form of 
snow which usually falls in the arctic regions 
and at high altitudes on mountains else- 
where. Probably ail alto-cirri clouds con- 
sist of these icy spicules and I have seen these 
clouds floating at a height, I should say, 
probably of quite 40,000 ft. over the sum- 
mits of the highest peaks in the Himalayas. 
Many beautiful optical phenomena are pro- 
duced by these clouds of icy spicule, the 
most frequent of which, as observed on one 
occasion by myself at Plymouth Hoe at noon 
one midsummer day, a few years ago, con- 


shimmering icy spicule. A similar halo en- 
circled my shadow projected on a passing 
cloud. 

Wiiram Harcourt-Batu. 


I wonder if Gilbert White was referring 
to that which i is called the “‘ammil’’? W. 
Crossing, in ‘A Hundred Years on Dart- 
moor,’ 5th ed. (1902) states: 

The rare phenomenon of the ammil is some- 
times seen on Dartmoor. Every object exposed 
to the air, however minute, is enclosed in a 
casing of ice—is enamelled, as it were. 

D. Gordon, in ‘Dartmoor In 
Moods ’ (1931), p. 522, says: 

This is witnessed when a rapid thaw after 
heavy snow is arrested by a sudden fall of the 
thermometer, or when a sharp frost happens 
to coincide with wintry showers or mists of a 
peculiarly adhesive nature. 

‘“Ammel”’ is the O.E, term for enamel. 
See also a paper by J. N. Bennet in the 
<i pagan of ae Plymouth Institution, 
vol. 


All Its 


B. Fe 


LL TINCTURE” (clxviii. 62). — This 
word is used to express two different 
meanings; viz., colour and a chemical solu- 
tion. In the former sense Shakespeare uses 
it in ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ IV., iv 
160: 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinched the lily-tincture of her face. 
In heraldry ‘tincture ’’ is the technical 
term for colour. 
HERBERT MaxwWELt. 
Monreith. 


Surely there is no reference to alchemy 
here. “ Tincture ”’ is used in its sense of 
colour or tint—‘‘ the roseate hues of early 


| dawn,.”’ 


R. S. B. 


MINENT NEGROES (clxviii. 25, 65). - 
During 1934, the Illustrated London 
News published much rather inaccessible in- 
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formation about the negro emperors of Haiti, | WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH: EARL OF 
with many interesting illustrations and a | WARWICK? (clxviii. 62).—If by 
full-page colour-plate. Your correspondent | ‘‘ William de Newburgh”? the chronicler is 
will also find much useful information in | meant, then the statement that he was the 
Stephen Graham's book, ‘The Children of | third Earl of Warwick is apparently due to 
the Slaves.’ Nor should the Anglican Bishop | 4 confusion between two persons, William 


sa wi eked is the Mica Dine, Newburah 116-1106), called from th 


‘ : . | Augustinian priory of Newburgh in York- 
tory and in the records of the University of —". a —— oo ae 
Barbados. Canon Petro Limo of Zanzibar shire, and William, third Earl of Warwick, 
deserves a full biography. | who —— in ee died in 1184, the 
—" : | son of Roger, second Earl, and grandson of 
Epwanp J. G. Forse. | the first Earl, Henry de hesheore, > pr Spor 
y HE MURDERING LANDLORD AND | Neubourg, in Normandy, created Karl some 
: THE rape ier — nage oe as — | time after 1085. The title of the chronicler’s 
y story is not quite analogous, bu ave | chief work, by the way, was ‘ Histori s 
read somewhere of a Russian minister who ini” @ way, was ‘ Historia Rerum 
had great powers and was, in consequence, : 
besieged by petitioners. A visitor, on admis- 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


sion to his sanctum, was asked to sit in a Failure to find the details sought, up to 
comfortable chair; but if he made an unwel- now, is perhaps due to the fact that Mr. 
come request the minister, who appeared to | Askew is searching the wrong Ross. He 


be writing at his table close by, pressed a | should consult the famous Warwick anti- 
bell with his foot. The chair descended | quary, John Rous (or Ross), 1411-91, Chan- 
through the floor, the petitioner received a | try Priest and Oxford scholar, whose origi- 
beating that was sound and short, and when nal Latin codex, ‘ Historia Regum Angliae 
the chair returned to its proper place with... ’ is preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
the sitter, now a sadder and more prudent | Oxford. This was edited, indexed, anno- 
man, he found the minister still writing at | tated and illustrated by Thomas Hearne in 
his table, apparently quite unconscious of | 1745, 8vo., and published at Oxford. It 
the interruption. | includes a quaint copperplate portrait of 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. Rous, writing a lengthy roll. The volume 
pactoLus (clxvii. 440; clxviii. 15). — I contains several references to Henricus Novo- 

remember distinctly hearing the late | bargo, and to Willielmus Newburgensis. 

Howard Crossby Butler saying in conversa- John Rous was connected intimately with 
tion that there were traces of gold in the Warwick Castle, and especially with its dis- 
sands along the Pactolus river, giving weight tinguished Earl Richard Beauchamp (who 
to the statement that it was the source of | died 1439) and had _ every opportunity of 
Croesus’ wealth. Mr. Butler was engaged | gleaning knowledge of the feudal barons of 
in excavations at Sardis, where he brought Warwick from the family archives, before the 


to light the Temple of Artemis. art of printing entered England. Another 
H. S. Leacu. book to be consulted is ‘ Warwick Castle and 


its Earls,’ by Frances Countess of Warwick, 


- Iniversity Lil sie , Pa. ‘ 
Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa @ vols, sey. O00, ihenteated. 


FINGER RHYME (elxviii. 35, s.v. ‘ The ‘ 
Scottish National Dictionary’). — The Wm. Jaccarp. 


finger rhyme commencing: ‘‘ Thumbkin brak 
ee “Thee “ This man was descended from the N 
the barn’’ is not confined to Scotland. It . as descended the Norman 


was common amongst the children of Hay- — of . Beaumont of a 
don Bridge, South Northumberland, in the | Regier, near Rouen. The name is also epelt 
imention and thirties of the winetasetl em de Neuburgh. For full particulars concern- 
tury, Twenty years ago we heard two “ Hay- ig _him and his descendants, see Doyle's 
don Briggers,’’ one aged over seventy and the Official Baronage of England, _vol. ii., 
other over eighty, both recite it, and there P- 527, ete., and the Countess of Warwick’s 
are still old residents in that village who can Warwick Castle and its Earls,’ 2 vols., 1903, 
“say the piece.” None of them is, or was, which contains a genealogical chart. (See 
of Scottish descent. We have also heard it @!8o my query in connection with the same 
in North-West Durham. family at ante p. 9). 
J. W. Fawcett. Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 
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| 
Whatever the source, Baker is mistaken, 


and it seems hardly worth while tracing his 
error to its origin. The chronicler’s dates 
were 1136-1198. Those of William de New- 
burgh, third Earl of Warwick, were about 
1140-1184, so confusion might easily arise. 
R. S. B. 
PENNY WEDDINGS (clxviii. 26).—This 


was an old Scottish custom connected 


with wedding banquets to which each of the | Shad 
ment on present developments in Germany. 


guests was expected to contribute a small 
sum of money, not exceeding a shilling. 
After defraying the expenses, the surplus, if 
any, was given to the newly-married couple 
to help them in setting up their home. 

Dr. Cobham Brewer, ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ says this practice was 
abolished in 1645. Scott, in ‘The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ chapt. xxviil., makes reference to 
the custom. 

The once famous ‘‘ Bidden weddings ” of 
Cumberland—when it was usual to send out 
printed invitations \to the effect that the 
bride and the bridegroom desire the gifts 
of their friends on the great day and that 
rustic sports and dancing will follow—may 


have originated in the Scottish ‘“‘ penny 
weddings.”’ 
H. Askew. 


NWO LONG-CASE CLOCKS (clxviii. 79). -- | 

C. Leo Reid, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | 
mentions in his compilation a W. Holland, 
Chester, who was making clocks in 1814. He | 
got his information from a list of clockmakers 
compiled by the late John Henry Gofton, Gos- | 
forth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of which he 
does not give the date. No mention is made 
of Mackey of Wrexham. 


H. Askew. 
UPLICATES FROM THE BRIDGE- 
WATER LIBRARY (clxviii. 49). — 


O. N. H. may obtain some useful informa- | 
tion from Caroline A. J. Skeel, ‘ History 
Teachers’ Miscellany,’ vol. iii., no. 9, Sep- 
tember, 1925: ‘The Countess of Bridge- | 
water’s Library, 1627.’ She says that notes | 
from the catalogue were made several years 
ago and are preserved in Bridgewater Trust 
Office at Walkden, Lancashire. 
H. ASKEw. 

ANDROS FAMILY (clxviii. 48, 83). — T. 

saw the name once in a parish register 
near Newbury, Berks, and then thought it a 


mis-spelling of Andrews, as a family of | 
Andrews lived there. | 
E. E. Cops. 
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Fesruary 9, 1935, 


The Library. 


(rermany in the XVIII Century. 





By W. H. 
Bruford. (Cambridge University Press, 
15s. net). 


E have here a good and important book. 
Besides its value to the student of his- 
tory and literature, there is much in it which 
should be of use towards forming a just judg- 


Life in the three hundred independent States 
which composed Germany of the eighteenth 
century, with its sharp horizontal division 
between classes, was the outcome of a compli- 
cated history, but also, one can but suppose, 
of the somewhat dwarf political sense of the 
people themselves. In fact, from the broadest 
point of view, this study might be taken as 
exemplifying what befalls when fine intelli- 
gence, great practical and artistic capacity, 
and a certain original outlook on life are not 


| combined with political sense of equal range 


and vigour. Something it is hardly too harsh 
to call servility—politically a numbing ten- 
dency—shows clearly as one result. One in- 
calculable blessing in the great state lies in 
the fact that the ultimate authority is re- 
mote: in the petty German principalities it 
pressed upon the subject from very close 
quarters, and though doubtless its proxim- 
ity gave charm, amusement and, in some 
ways, point to everyday life, it focussed poli- 
tical vision too close down and made for 
inertia and triviality. The over-strong in- 
clination to obedience seems not yet eradi- 
cated. Nevertheless, as our author shows, 
the German people display some of the vir- 
tues of their defects. These appear, not 
solely but most characteristically, where we 
trace the rise and advance of the intellectual 
class. A social system in which men have 
to remain where they were born, by refusing 
hope of advancement, promotes not only a 
form of contentment—which may well not be 
universally admired, though from the prac- 
tical philosopher’s point of view it has a 
good deal to say for itself—but also an attrac- 
tive form of disinterestedness. Another side 
of this, sympathetically brought out here, was 
the spirit fostered in the Volk at large by 
the ancient and _ long-lived institution of 
Wanderschaft. Howitt is quoted as ascrib- 
ing to this the ‘‘ nature-loving and_ poetic 
feeling which so universally distinguishes the 
German, even to the commonest class.” 

The ridiculous aspect of the life at the 


| petty courts, with its artificiality, its com- 
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plicated ceremoniousness and its small self- 
importance, is familiar to most people. Pro- 
fessor Bruford describes it unsparingly but 
also with a just understanding. For in- 
stance, he shrewdly compares the use of dig- 
nified functions and of elaborate routine with 
habit in ordinary lives—viewing them, that 
is, as modes of the support which for workers 
is supplied by material necessity and which 
experience has shown to be required for the 
comfort of those who have not to work. 

Divided into four parts, the book treats in 
the first of Political Structure and System 
of Government; next of the Old Order of 
Society—Nobility and Peasantry. The third 
and principal part discusses the New Order 
of Society—the Middle Class; the fourth, 
Reactions on Literature. In all the account 
given is substantial; plenty of facts, statis- 
tics, well-considered generalisations, no pad- 
ding. A good example of the writer’s method 
may be seen in his excellent, succinct account 
of the Thirty Years’ War, with its effects ; 
this might, perhaps, have been brought into 
view more often. 


In the study of the New Order we should 


have liked rather more than we get about 
the Catholic states, subordinate though they 
are in general interest. The two great lines 
of development which arrest the student, 
apart from the detail of social changes, are, 
the many and far-reaching economic changes 
involved in the adoption of the use of money, 
and the rise of Prussia. In every topic skil- 
ful use is made of the illumination afforded 
by comparison and contrast with other coun. 
tries, predominantly, of course, with France. 
And the whole study is brought to a point, 
has its quintessence, so to say, disengaged, 
and the very spirit of Germany presented to 
us in the satisfying sketch of the reactions of 
it all upon literature. 

We would conclude by saying that the book 
is admirably written, so that one reads it 
with pleasure and not solely for information. 


Painting. A Guide to the Best Books with 
Special Reference to the Requirements of 
Public Libraries. By Eric Raymond 
McColvin. (Grafton: 10s. 6d.). 


Nor only the public librarian should take 

account of this excellent guide; the 
young art-lover or collector, the man of let- 
ters, the amateur painter and the general 
reader will all find their account in it, and 
the tourist who wishes to prepare himself 
for viewing foreign art-treasures with intelli- 
gence, will also look into it with advantage. 


| 





So far as we have examined it we have found 
no omissions to note, and we have had sev- 
eral good foreign books brought to our notice. 
The nineteen-twenties produced, even in the 
earlier years still deep in the shadow of the 
war, a great deal of work on painting. Not 
that much does not yet need to be done in 
elucidation (if not of pruning and purging) 
of recent developments in art. Mr. McColvin 
in his interesting introduction says that the 
classical tradition in art ended as a living 
thing at the close of the eighteenth century, 
giving place to the ‘‘ symbolistic or pictorial 
aesthetic ideal--a term under which we may 
place all modern art,’’ and presently adduces 
this change in the attitude of the artist as 
accountable for the lack of understanding of 
modern art- sometimes found. We should 
substitute ‘‘ frequently’’ for ‘‘ sometimes ”’ 
and then pause to wonder what is amiss with 
an art which, after a run of a hundred years, 
has not established among us—as the sym- 
bolistic art of the East proved able to do—a 
live popular tradition. 

We note that books on the Fine Arts should 
make up about fifteen per cent. of the con- 
tents of a library, apart from fiction, and 
that about one-third of the books on the his- 
tory of painting should be on the Italians ; 
the first place next being allotted to the 
national art of the country. Most people 
will agree with the stress laid on the import- 
ance of illustration, yet not perhaps so far 
as to say that illustrations are of much 
greater value than any text. Mr. McColvin 
is surely going by what his own trained eye 
gets out of an illustration. One has only to 
observe the general run of people looking at 
pictures to realise how little they see in them, 
and to gather that, for the majority, re- 
marks are essential if illustrations are to be 
of any profit. ‘Die Propylaen Kunst- 
geschichte,’ giving one page of text to two 
of illustration, perhaps represents the gener- 
ally right proportion. 


The Rainsford Family. By Emily A. Buck- 
land. (Worcester: the Caxton Press). 


HE Rainsfords have a history of which 
any family may be proud. They can be 
traced back to pre-Conquest times; they are 
found among the gentry in several parts of 
England; they threw up in different genera- 
tions, if not anywhere a man of the very 
first rank in capacity, yet many who served 
their time and country competently, and 
they have also transplanted themselves into 
the United States. Mrs. Buckland’s book 
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about them, therefore, by no means lacks good 
subject-matter, especially since she has taken 
advantage of links here and there to bring 
into it histories belonging to other families. 
The plentifulness of matter and the illustra- 
tions form, we should say, the best features 
of the book. 
the collection of such a body of material. 
and the genealogist occupied with any of the 
families concerned in it might do well to 
glance through what is here given on his par- 
ticular subject. 

At the same time the book has its faults. 
In construction it is of the rambling order. 
The author cannot resist the temptation to 
wander down any opening that presents itself 
beside her way. What is more serious, she 
seems to have undertaken no re-examination 
of the secondary authorities upon which she 
so frequently draws, and makes many state- 
ments confessedly ‘‘ probable ’’ without men- 
tioning the grounds upon which she _ bases 
their probability. The genealogist who con- 
sults her, therefore, while glad to have much 
of what is thus put together for him in one 
volume, will often find it prudent to seek 
verification or further confirmation or cor- 
rection before committing himself to use of 
whatever he finds. 

The counties with which we are here con- 
cerned as being the homes of families of 


Rainsfords, are Lancashire, the Kast Anelian | 
counties, Cornwall, and Somerset; Oxford; | 


Gloucester ; Worcester ; Warwick, and North- 
ants. There were Rainsfords also both tn 
Ireland and Scotland. Several interesting 


wills are quoted; one or two good stories set | 


out, and in the midst of genealogical par- 
ticulars, and records of the holding of offices 
or acquisition of property, we sometimes come 
upon details which combine to form the 
shadowy portrait of aman. In the sixteenth 
century we find the Rainsfords brought into 
touch with many of the central figures of the 
day; in the seventeenth occur the eminent 
legal Rainsfords—they were of Dallington, 
North Hants; one was Lord Chief Justice, 
1676-79; his son was the judge who presided 
over the trial of the Seven Bishops. From 


the Clifford Chambers branch, curious to re- | 
late, descends a strain which took to Puritan- | 
ism, became Baptists, and, after settling at | 


Tewkesbury—where they furnish some links 
with the Harts—presently sent forth a scion 
to the United States. 
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Much work must have gone to | 


FEBRUARY 9, 1935, 


We have received from Dr. R. J. Gun- 
ther, at the Old Ashmolean, Oxford, three 
sets of the ‘Old Ashmolean Postcards’ (Ox- 
ford Science Series) which he is publishing 
at sixpence each, the proceeds going to the 
benefit of the Lewis Evans Collection of 
Scientific Instruments in Oxford. Two of 
these, each containing six cards in mono- 
chrome, bring us portraits of Men of Science 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
respectively, and include, among the former, 
Charles II, Dr. Plot, and John Wilkins, of 
Wadham College, who was a designer of bee- 
hives ; and among the latter, James Bradley, 
Thomas Pennant, and James Sadler, “ the 
Father of British Aeronautics.’’ The third 
series, five cards, one of which—the Printing- 
House, Theatre and Museum at Oxford, 1809 
-is in colour, includes charming reproduc- 
tions of the Old Ashmolean (Rushbury); 
the eastern entrance to the Ashmolean 
Museum (Coney, 1816), and the Ashmolean 
from Broad St. c. 1800. This is a specially 


attractive set. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 

| poe on and not to the printer at High Wy- 
| combe. 


We cannot undertako to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


Ws beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Ween sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in th» top lett-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
* —_ the contribution in question is to be 
ound, 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
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addresses of friends which readers may like 
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